subject to the penalties prescribed in the laws against
Catholics. He also denounced Louise, Duchess of Ports-
mouth, as a common nuisance. The latter charge he with-
drew upon the royal mistress's promise to use all her influ-
ence to persuade her lover to allow the Exclusion Bill to
pass. She did her best, but Charles would not listen to her.
He disposed of the indictment against his brother by pre-
maturely dismissing the jury.

In spite of great provocation Charles held to a concilia-
tory policy which the faction persisted in regarding as
weakness. He repeatedly offered the nation any guarantees
it might ask for the security of religion short of altering
the legitimate succession. He announced his willingness to
sign a bill which would set up a regency to rule during the
life of a Catholic King. But he insisted on James becoming
King. No earthly power, he argued, could take away the
rights of a legitimate heir* Kings were not given the privi-
lege of naming their successors, and certainly Parliament
could not claim a power which royalty itself did not
possess.

This moderation, the justice of his position according to
any impartial interpretation of the constitution of Eng-
land and the judicious use of that potent weapon, patron-
age, gradually won Charles a considerable support- He bid
against Louis for votes which could be bought. Men who
relied upon government or court positions, aspirants to
judgeships, tax farms, trading privileges, military or naval
commissions, were told just how they must vote if they
expected royal favours* Men who honestly feared the po-
tential anarchy of government by a House of Commons
came over to the monarchical carnp and were strength-
ened in their belief by the King's obvious charm and in-
telligence. The clergy overwhelmingly supported the
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